During these years, the Austrian embassy at Paris
was a most active center both in social and in politi-
cal matters. Though Austria had just been beaten
by France, as I have already said, the Princess and
her husband showed such tact and social activity,
that they soon drew to their circle all that was best
at the capital. Dinners, balls, plays and receptions
followed one another in quick succession. The din-
ners were justly celebrated; they were excessively
elegant, and the guests were invited with the great-
est care. The Emperor and the Empress often ac-
cepted invitations to the Embassy, and did all they
could to add to the gayety of this delightful center.

In the baseless attacks sometimes made on the
morals and manner^ of the Court of the Second Em-
pire, Princess Metternich always comes in for more
than her share of the blame. This is due not only
to her ways and words which gave some ground for
criticism, but to her prominence. Slanderers always
single out the leaders for their cruel attacks, and
hence it is that the Emperor and the Empress have
been the victims of these same low critics. When
it became the fashion to talk against the Court and
cast contempt on all the ladies who composed it,
numerous were the calumnies that were invented.
Details were given which had never existed and
gross exaggeration was the rule. This disagreeable
.subject is touched upon more than once, I fear, in
this chapter. But it made such a sorrowful impres-
sion on the Empress, that I find myself recurring
to it in spite of myself. But the world has since
become more just, and it is now beginning to be ad-
mitted that nothing very extraordinary took place
at the Tuileries and at Compiegne.
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